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POETRY: A M a g a z i „ c of Verse 
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A Score of First Books 

The Concert iind Other Studies, by R. D. Jameson. Privately 

printed, Madison, Wisconsin. 

In spite of the prohibitive cost of paper and print, in spite 
of the still-reputed unsalability of poetry, never in this 
magazine's history were we so swamped with new books in 
our specialty, never did so many young poets get their first 
offerings between covers. To review adequately even the 
best of these books is absolutely impossible so long as the 
magazine is limited to its present size. We are compelled 
to group them in this fashion if we would give our readers 
even a hint of the quality of these young aspirants. 

The astonishing thing, perhaps, is that so many of these 
first books are good, or at least promising. The twenty or 
more listed above represent only a fraction of those we have 
received, most of the others being consigned to a limbo of 
charitable silence. More than half of the above list — per- 
Iiaps the best of them — may be classed as meditative and 
confessional, with love as the favorite, sometimes the only 
subject. These poets seem sincere — each one seems to say 
his own word and not another's, to give us a genuine ex- 
pression of genuine emotion; and most of them have read 
modern poetry to some purpose, for their style is simple and 
direct, not "over-appareled," even when they use the most 
conventional forms. 

One may fitly begin with Mrs. Kilmer's spaciously 
printed book of fifty lyrics, the spirit in it is so gallant and 
the best of the poems are so fine an expression of the 
simplest, most poignant emotion. The poems which refer 
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to her dead husband and dead child, especially 1 shall not be 
Afraid and To Rose, wring one's heart by saying the un- 
expected thing — the little true thing which seems not to 
have been said before; and they say it with perfect spon- 
taneity, and without a single merely ornamental word to 
vary their quiet color. The happier poems, while more con- 
ventional, are never artificial, and in certain more or less 
whimsical ones the poet's children are vividly and individ- 
ually alive. We cannot pass on without quoting / shall not 
be Afraid: 

I shall not be afraid any more, 

Either by night or day. 
What would it profit me to be afraid 

With you away? 

Now I am brave. In the dark night alone 

All through the house I go, 
Locking the doors and making windows fast 

When sharp winds blow. 

For there is only sorrow in my heart; 

There is no room for fear. 
But how I wish I were afraid again. 

My dear, my dear ! 

The Hesitant Heart, by Winifred Welles, also expresses 
personal emotion in the simplest terms ; but it records, as the 
title indicates, a less poignant experience of life. "I have no 
beauty that is all my own," the poet sings; and the few 
love poems have the tenuosity of a dream — indeed, dreams 
are here less tenuous than experience. The groping wistful- 
ness of a shy creature, sensitive to beauty, is revealed as with 
a delicate hand drawing away chiffon veils: 
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I've lived so long companionless 

In this old house bowed down with years, 

I've learned to welcome loneliness, 

Converse with dreams and sit with fears. 

Elise Cabot, who writes of, and probably from, Arizona, 
is a freer spirit, born under bluer skies. "I awake — my love 
fills the world!" she cries; and, "There is in life but one in- 
vestment — spending. ' ' 

I throw ray heart away. 
As a bird who sings all day 
Giving her song away. 
I cheer the passers-by. 
And lonely souls who die 
All shrivelled and unfed. 
Just so my heart I spread. 

The book has vital energy stirred by the keen winds of 
beauty. But the freedom of spirit should be matched with 
a freer technique and more modern diction. Both the prose 
poems and those in rhyme are haunted by ghosts; thou and 
thee, doth, deem, knoweth and formeth, etc., would drag 
us away from our own time, far away from Arizona. The 
love poems especially are seriously marred, their sincerity 
threatened, by this defect. 

George O'Neil is more fortunate in exact metrics than 
in freer forms. In fact, some of his love songs and nature 
poems, usually done in quatrains or sonnets — such lyrics as 
A Little Song, An Old Chapel Yard, Margot, Portent, and 
Song of Love's Ending, almost justify the praise of Pro- 
fessor Lovv^es on the cover and Zoe Akins in her preface; 
for they have emotional fervor and a certain shapeliness and 
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beauty of tone. We should like to quote Portent with its 
poignant close; here is the Song of Love's Ending— -AX but 
the first quatrain, which is marred by a weak line: 

Summer is slowly fading, failing — 

Golden-green of her beauty fled ; 
Time has sighed, the rose is paling, 

Some of its glory dead! 

O falling leaves and summer spent! — 
\Vhat I would change I do not know. 

Death is not sorrow since Love went ... 
But if my dreams should go — 

W. J. Turner, who has been in the recent Georgian 
anthologies, is not only haunted by echoes — he goes in search 
of the rare, the erudite: 

I am a hunter after wayward words, 
That I may press them into service meet 
For their rare beauty. 

And he tries experiments with word and sound repetitions 
— Sea Madness, for example, is an over-studied chiming of 
soft sounds. The emotion gets smothered in its too con- 
scious utterance; it is "sucked pale" by the poet's hunger 
for the sweets of beauty, sweets that become insipid with 
over-indulgence : 

The orange glooms in the half-dawn, 
The white walls are pale glimmering dreams. 
Trees haunt them, stream-still, dim-illumed. 
With round gold fruits on green boughs borne. 

Mr. Turner gives us too much of this kind of thing — his 

"strange places" are poetized away into thin air. He has a 

delicate touch undoubtedly, but we look in vain for that 

"frightful strength" which the Athenaeum accords him. 
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In George Rostrevor's Escape and Fantasy one may find 
now and then a beautiful thing. The Voice is a sincerely 
ecstatic love poem of almost disembodied passion — too long 
to quote, unfortunately, but this brief Elysium is in the same 
mood : 

Hushed their feet fall 

On the dewy grass; 
In robe rhythmical 

Shining they pass: 

Lovers who for bliss 

Grave and rare and deep 
Need no clasp or kiss, 

Or lovers' sleep. 

Quests: Poems in Prose is a young poet's essay in bib- 
lical rhythms — done with a fitful and inconsistent use of 
biblical diction. However, in these five Quests — Of Day 
and Niffht, of Nature, of Love, and The Eternal Quest — 
a strong spirit is revealed in close intercourse with the 
sources of life. Many of these low-toned utterances say 
nothing new, but they are not mere platitudes because of 
personal grace, touches of loveliness. And the poet has a 
high pride: 

I open doors before you. You may pass through or turn away, 
as you will. 

There are doors which I will open that shall never close. You 
will see the open doors, and before you are aware you will have 
passed through. 

Charles ReznikofiE's brief free-verse poems are sometimes 

as incisive as a hokku; for example: 

We heard no step in the hall. 

She came 

Sudden as a rainbow. 
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And here is one in rhyme: 

The troopers are riding, are riding by. 
The troopers are riding to kill and die, 
That a clean flag may cleanly fly. 

They touch the dust in their homes no more, 
They are clean of the dirt of shop and store; 
And they ride out clean to war. 

Margaret Napier's Songs of the Dead would be more 
"highly individual," as Edward Garnett calls the book in 
his preface, if Spoon River had never been written. Also 
the free verse in which these grave-meditations appear is of 
a crudity! But the love-story emotionally unfolded by the 
lady lying underground is touching; and in one brief poem, 
the best in the book, we have it with telegraphic brevity: 

God, out of the pit do you hear 
My cry? 

1 was cold, I was cruel, 
I was faithless. 

I am sorry, I am sorry — 
I am sorry ! 

The term "free verse" seems to cover a multitude of sins 
in the ininds of many young poets and their publishers. 
Of course it has passed far away from the original mean- 
ing of "vers libre," which meant, in French prosody, 
rhymed verse in lines of unequal length ; and we have a 
right, perhaps, to use even the French term loosely. Modern 
"free verse" is cadence verse as distinguished from verse in 
exact metrics. But it is not, as the late Mr. Howells wit- 
tily called some of its alleged manifestations, "shredded 
prose." Miss Napier, and the three ladies next to be no- 
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ticed, apparently have not arrived at the remotest suspicion 
of the presence of poetic rhythms in cadence verse — rhythms 
which are, it is hardly necessary to say, as subtle as the most 
richly cadenced iambics. One demands something more than 
the patter-patter of a rabbit from even the youngest vers- 
libertine. 

Agnes Ryan is simple and sincere ; but when the late Wil- 
liam Marion Reedy found her "as poignant sometimes as 
Fiona McLeod" he must have been stressing her emotional 
motive rather than her technical accomplishment. In 
rhyme she is less crude than in the freer forms, but one looks 
in vain for adequate expression of her wistful mood. 

Indeed, young poets suffer, rather than gain, from over- 
praise. Helen Dircks' poems also have, as her husband, 
Frank Swinnerton, says in the preface, "the quality of a 
beautiful candor," the candor of youth and innocence. But 
as yet she has so little to say that the poems are extremely 
slight. The rhymed ones are promising, belike; but she 
might well have waited for more mature experience. 

Mercedes de Acosta's brief meditations on Memory, 
Faith, Love, Joy, etc., are printed in broken lines, but that 
is the only indication they offer of any attempt at poetic 
rhythm. There is genuine feeling in these little human 
vignettes, a situation is often vividly and picturesquely pre- 
sented — but why confuse the issue by a verse disguise? 

The other books in the above long list are in a lighter 
vein; written with serious intention, perhaps, but touching 
off life, or its episodes, more casually. Most of these poets 
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would be suspect in Russia just now, for they express the 
reactions of us comfortable bourgeois — a point of view amus- 
ingly presented in Hortense Flexner's Inheritance: 

Prometheus, pitying men. 

Dared the long wrath of gods, 

Thongs and the vulture — 

To bring to earth 

The fire ' 

Before which I drowse 

In utter well-being. 

Miss Flexner's other reactions have often charm, and 
occasionally a stinging shaft of wit. Her Old Lady of the 
Sonnets, for example, is delicious. 

Samuel McCoy would interpret life in terms of old 
romance, like the Benet brothers. Titles like The Argo- 
nauts, Voyageurs' Song, The Old Tavern, carry his sym- 
bols — even Thompson Street is gilded by this color. This 
poet's temptation is toward a loose and expansive style, but 
The Mother, The Bondwoman, and some of the war poems 
are closer and more stern. 

Daniel Henderson also is "life's minstrel" — he dreams 
lightly in a mood of romance, a pleasant and facile rhymes- 
ter. He scarcely escapes that limitation even in the war 
poems, of which Alan Seeger is one of the best. This quat- 
rain is its finale: 

He kept his rendezvous — in that dark place 
His life became a ransom for his race. 
Hark now! His song is on the nation's breath — 
His memory shall have no tryst with death. 

Paul Eldridge, whose "thoughts are little clowns," "sil- 
ver flutes," "shaven monks," and other prettily symbolic 
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tilings, is rather empirical in his use of free verse. But his 
Vanitas presents with grace a pleasant, sometimes whim- 
sical, drawing-room acquaintance. He sums it up thus: 

I played with God, 
And now I understand — 
His dice are always loaded! 

James L. McLane, Jr., who follows the safe levels of 
iambics and rhyme, has also a light touch upon passing emo- 
tion. Spindrift, though his second book, is still rather sopho- 
moric; indulging in deem's, ere now's, and numerous 
cliches, and delighting too youthfully in prettiness. But 
there is some promise in it. 

John Bunker's book has the bad luck to be over-empha- 
sized on its cover. "A modern of moderns," its author is 
called; "a mind attent upon the last patient step of a prog- 
ress real and unafraid," etc. We are led to expect "clear 
singing — serene, hopeful and melodious." 

After all this, what do we find? The "And oh, but it 
was gay!" kind of thing, the careful avoidance of any trace 
of originality — in short, the persistent commonplace. Here 
is the way this "modern of moderns" begins a long poem to 
Francis Thompson: 

Mayhap I seek thee. All the forespent years 
Haply I traversed, waiting thy lone voice. 

The Yale Series of Younger Poets is a good intention on 
the part of the Yale University Press, imperfectly evidenced 
thus far by four small pamphlets. Of these the first, by 
Howard Buck, we have already said a good word for; and 
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the second, by John Farrar, has not reached us. The other 
two poets, Mr. Bellinger and Mr. Hamilton, seem to have 
been, like Mr. Buck, in the A. E. F., but their reactions to 
war and other subjects are much more mild. Mr. Bellinger 
likes ballades and rondeaux, Mr. Hamilton prefers sonnets; 
otherwise one could hardly tell them apart. These boys may 
be poets some day, but they and their editors should have 
done some harder thinking before offering their freshman 
verse to the cold public. 

One opens Mr. Macartney's Poems with the hope of get- 
ting something "different" from Australia. But the son- 
nets, rondels, and other rhymes are conventional, and the 
poet's experiences are like those of everyone else. It is con- 
versational verse, a few office sketches being the best. 

As a close for this rambling article, one may be permitted 
a tardy word about Mr. Jameson's book, which, through an 
accident, has been waiting three years for the recognition it 
should have had at once. For here is a college boy of real 
promise, singing his own round songs of girls, professors, 
concerts, love, truth, and all the rest of it. We may hear 
from Mr. Jameson some day; meantime The Song of Death 
is something to remember. Here are the first two stanzas: 

Death to the young man, fighting in the trenches, 

Is but a fever of the proud young flesh. 
It will come quickly, like discovered beauty. 

Taking the soul of him while its strength is fresh: 
Taking the soul of him, 
Dancing it away from him, 
Proudly commending him 
While his strength is fresh. 
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Death to an old man, living in his memories, 

Is like an enemy, familiar and yet feared. 
Grasping at his white hairs, it will break the back of him; 
It will drink the soul of him, and fumble round his beard. 
It will drink the soul of him 
Like a draught of whiskey. 
Taking his memories 

From his old white beard. 

These "first books," winging in from all points of the 
compass, present a good deal of talent, of promise. But the 
keenest critic can not tell which of the young poets they in- 
troduce will persist to even approximate fulfilment. 

H. M. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

A WORD OF PROTEST 

Editors of poetry: May I venture to comment, through 
the medium of your correspondence section, on Miss Mon- 
roe's review of the Others Anthology for igigf 

I cannot think that Miss Monroe would wish to have 
one sentence, in particular, stand unchallenged: "Poetry 
. . . having published all but four of the twenty-six poets 
represented before ever they became 'others'." 

In the first six months of 1919, Others (the magazine) 
brought out Evelyn Scott and Haniel Long, and printed 
Lola Ridge and Emanuel Carnevali, who up to that time 
had not appeared in Poetry. Altogether, I would estimate 
that Poetry published all but seventeen. 
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